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tion and rebuilt the gates. Moreover, so many of my
' happiest associations are connected with it; and I
also think it sounds well.' This title was not approved
by Queen Victoria who suggested some Indian place-
name, such as Delhi. Lord Dufferin replied that such
a name would be resented in India, although some
Burmese name would cause less inconvenient resent-
ment. Those he first thought of, such as Chittagong,
sounded, however, * too like names out of one of
Offenbach's operas or the Mikado '. Finally he selected
the additional name of Ava, the old Burmese capital
near Mandalay. But even then he dreaded lest he
might be exposed to public criticism for having chosen
so exotic and perhaps presumptuous a title; he asked
that when the announcement was made it might be
intimated that he had called himself after this Burmese
city by the Queen's command.

On December 10, 1888, he handed over his office
to Lord Lansdowne and left India four days later.

Lady DufFerin, perhaps, had found viceregal life
more congenial. True it was that she was in constant
terror of the horses talcing fright when the band
played or the guns fired a salute. Yet, as so often occurs
with shy women, she felt more at her ease as the
central figure of some state function, when her actions
and even her words were prescribed for her, than in
the more competitive and less regulated atmosphere of
London society. She well knew that her dignity and
grace were unrivalled ; and her curtsey to the Viceroy
(which was executed with the bust held rigid above a
low and sweeping obeisance) was remembered for
years throughout India. She enjoyed.sight-seeing and
actually liked visiting schools and distributing prizes.